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Stanzas on Springe 
by THE LATE HUGH MOORE. 

Ev«i y breeze that passes o’er us— 

Every stream that leaps betore us— 

Kvery tree, in sylvan brightness, 

Bending to the solt winds lightness, 

Kyerv bird, and insect humming, 

Tell us, sweetly, ‘Spring is coming ! 

Rouse thee, hoy! the sun is heamiuj 

Beauty revels as a bride . 

AH the plumage of her P»n»« n 
To the rainbow’s hues allied . 

Gentle maiden, vainly weeping 
O’er some loved and Ruthless one, 

Bouse thee, give thy tears in keeping 
To the glorious morning sun . . . 

Roam thee where the flowers ate spnuging- 
Where the whirling stream goes by 
Where the birds ate sweetly singing. 
Underneath a blushing sky. 

Rouse thee, hoary man of sorrow, 

Bet thy griefs no more subdue ; 

God will cheer thee, ou the morrow, 

With a prospect ever new . 

Though you weep the tears of sadness, 

Bike a withered dower bedewed— 
boon thy smiles shall play in gladness 
With the holy, just and good. 

Frosty winter, cold and dreary, 

Totters to the arms of Spring, 

Bike the spirit, sad and dreary, 

Taking an immortal wing. 

Cold the grave to every bosom, 

As the winter’s keenest breath, 

Yet the buds of joy will blossom 
Brightly in the vale ot deatu. 


air and moisture, the agents of nutrition ; 
it imparts warmth to the soil while under¬ 
going the process of fermentation, and ]t 
affords the best food for the crop. 1 his 
we know is downright heresy to some ; but 
all we ask of these sceptics is, that they 
will make the experiment, even on half an 
acre, and credit their own senses in the re¬ 
sult. We mean this hint particularly toi 
our friends in Otsego, Oneida and Madison 
whose practice of yarding their dung in 
summer has heretofore excited our notice 
and cur wonder* Manure cannot be ap¬ 
plied to any crop so profitably as to this, 
and should always be used upon it. 

Variety _The twelve rowed corn, call¬ 

ed the Dutton corn, is the earliest for cul¬ 
ture, that we know of, and we think it 
the best. Wo have raised it sixteen years, 
and the crop has never been injured by 
the early frosts. It has been widely dis¬ 
seminated, and seed, we piesume, may be 
obtained in almost every county m the 
northern states. 

Preparation of seed. ...Our practice is to 
turn upon the seed the evening before 


agricultural. 


HINTS IN REGARD TO T1IE CORN 
CROP. 

The experience of the last two years 
lias been sufficient to admonish us, that 
without due precaution, our crops of In 
dian corn will not pay for the labour he 
stowed on the culture ; and yet, that 
where due attention has been paid to soil, 
manure, seed and harvesting, the return 
has been bountiful, notwithstanding had 
seasons. Having been uniformly success¬ 
ful, in the culture of this crop, we feel just¬ 
ified in repeating some leading directions lor 
its management. 

Soil.’—It is in vain to attempt to raise 
Indian corn, in this latitude, in seasons 
like tiie two last, upon- stiff clays, or upon 
thin soils of a looser quality reposing upon 
a clay orhardpan subsoil,or without manui- 
ing for the crop ; for although the plants 
will grow, the product will not repay the 
expense of culture, unless they produce a 
good crop ; and it costs hut little more to 
take care of a good than of a poor ciop. 
The first are not adapted to the crop at 
any season. On thin soils, javing a level 
surface, the rains settle and remain upon 
ihe subsoil, where the roots penetrate for 
food, and cause a cool temperature in the 
early part of the season, when the plants 
stand most in need of warmth. If soils 
of either of the above kinds are employed, 
the land should be thrown into ridges, ten 
or twelve feet broad, in the direction of 
the slope of the field. But sandy and grav¬ 
elly lands, and light loams, are decidedly 
best for corn. The soil must be dry 

Preparation —A young clover ley, one 
or two years old, is the best preparation 
for corn. No grass ley should be cross- 
ploughed for this crop. If the sod is len¬ 
der, and the texture of the soil light, the 
ploughing and harrowing should immedi¬ 
ately precede the planting. If the sod is 
old & tough, the ground should be plough¬ 
ed the preceding autumn, and harrowed, 
and harrowed again, on the eve of planting. 
The furrow slice should not be laid flat, as 
in this case the water, if in excess, repos¬ 
es upon the surface, but lapped, so that 
ea©h furrow forms a sort of under-drain, for 
the surplus water to pass off. The plough 
should he set, where the soil will admit of 
it, to turn a furrow six inches deep anil 
eight or nine wide ; the work should be 
Well done, no balks made, .and the manure 
find grass completely buried, though an ex¬ 
tra hand should be required. The whole 
grouud should be turned over, that it may 
he broken and rendered pervious to the 
tender roots of the young plants. To cut 
and cover will not answer, as it breaks up 
and pulverizes hut half of the soil. j 

Manure —Unfurmented stable and yard ! 
manure is decidedly preferable, if spread 
broadcast, as it always should be, and 
thoroughly buried with, the plough. It! 
keeps the soil open, and permeable to beat, 1 


planting, water nearly in a boiling state. 
This thoroughly saturates the seed, induces 
an incipient germination, and causes the 
corn to sprout quick. Ihe next morning 
we take half a bushel of seed, put it into 
an iron vessel with water, and heat it till 
the tar is dissolved, and the liquid becomes 
tar water. It is then turned upon the 
seed and well stirred, It adheres to the 
grain, and gives it a thin transparent coat¬ 
ing. The tar serves * double purpose; it 
prevents an excess of moisture entering and 
rotting the seed, if the weather or soil are 
cold and wet, and it preserves it from the 
depiedations of birds, &c. which prey up¬ 
on it. After the seed is taken from the 
steep, where we never leave it more than 
15 hours, as much ground gypsum is mixed 
with it as will adhere to the kernels. 
The gypsum prevents the kernels adher¬ 
ing to each other, and favors the after 
growth of the crop. Ashes or lime may 
be substituted for gypsum. The seed 
should not be long exposed to the sun. 

Distance of planting —This must de¬ 
pend upon the vaiiety cultivated, and the 
richness of the soil. Ihe Dutton is of 
dwarf growth, and upon well manured laud 
may he planted at three feet each way, or 
three by two and a half. Southern corn, 
and some old varieties in the north, grow 
taller, and require more room. An a cer¬ 
tain quantum of food is required to bring 
each stock to maturity, poorly manured 
ground cannot feed so many stocks as that 
which is highly manured. 

Quantity of seed and covering —From 
using too little seed, and a recklessness in 
covering it, many corn fields are deficient 
one half of what ought to grow upon them 
We drop six to eight kernels in a hill, and 
take special care to have it covered only 
with fine mould. If dung, sods, sticks or 
stones are placed upon the hill, it partially 
or wholly prevents the plants coming. If 
hurried too deep, the seed may rot before 
the soil is warm enough to induce germin¬ 
ation, if too shallow, it may lack moisture. 
These are little matters, though they have 
a groat influence upon the profits of 
the crop* The extra expense that would 
be incurred to do these things perfect, 
might be four quarts of seed and one day’s 
labour to the acre...and the advantages 
would often he the doubling of the crop. 
Two inches is a sufficient covering, if the 
hill is trodden upon, as it should he, hy 
the planter, to compress the earth and pre¬ 
serve its moisture. 

After culture .—In this the plough should 
not be used if the corn barrow and culti¬ 
vator can be bad, and if used, should not 
be suffered to penetrate the soil more than 
two or three inches. The plough tears the 
roots, turns up and waters the manure, 
and increases the injuries of drought. T he 
main object is to extirpate weeds, aud to 
keep the surface mellow and open, that 
the heat, air and moisture may exert the 
better their kind influences upon the ve¬ 
getable matter in the soil, in converting it 
into nutriment for the crop. The oftener 
the cultivator is made to pass between the 
rows, therefore, the better; though ordina¬ 
rily but two dressings are given to the 
crop. At the first dressing with the hand 
hoe, the plants are reduced to four, or 
three, in a hill the surface is broken among 
the plants, the weeds carefully extirpated 
and a little fresh mould gathered to the 
hill. At the second dressing, a like pro¬ 
cess is observed, taking care that the earth¬ 
ing shall not exceed one inch and a half, 
that the hill be broad and 


harvesting. It secures the crop from the 
destructive effects of frost ; it quadruples 
the value of the fodder ; it clears the ground 
early for a fall crop, and it saves labour 
in harvesting ; and, we may add a fifth, 
it makes a better crop of grain, under any 
contingency, than when it is topped m 
the old way. We are confident of this 
last fact.—The grain continues to prfit by 
the elaborated sap in the cut stocks, while 
it does not profit by the unelaborated sap, 
below the ear, in the topped corn. 

Husking and cribbing -The eara should 

be gathered from the stocks, and the lat¬ 
ter stacked, as soon as they have become 
sufficiently dry and cured, as unnecessary 
exposure to the wealtheris prejudicial to 
both the grain and the forage. From two 
to three weeks generally suffices to effect 
these objects. The corn may bo picked 
off and carried to the barn, and it should 
be husked within 24 or 36 hours there¬ 
after, and before the least heat is percepti¬ 
ble in the pile, and the stocks, bound and 
placed in small stacks, so as to expose all 
the butts,which have become saturated with 
moisture by standing on the ground, to the 
drying influence of the sun and winds...and 
the sfack 9 topped, or covered with straw, 
so as to shed rain. After a fortnight or 
so, they may be carried, in a dry state, to 
the barn. When picking the corn from the 
stalks, the best seed ears should be select¬ 
ed, and immediately braidtd, and hung in 
an airy loft. The corn should be exposed 
after being husked, upon the barn floor, 
to the drying influence of the winds, and 
it may require to be turned over and «tir- 
red, till the cob is thoroughly dried. If 
this is wet, when cribbed, fermentation 
may ensue, or a frost may follow, suffi¬ 
cient to congeal the moisture in the cob, 
either of which will impare the qulity of 
grain, and destroy its germinating priuci- 

In sorting the corn , we make three 
parcels, viz. sound grain for the crib, pig 
corn, embracing the ripened but defective 
ears, and the truly soft and smutty ears, 
which are not husked, but thrown by foi 
immediate use. The silk and husks aie 
carefully separated from the two first par¬ 
cels, as they imbibe moisture, induce raouB 
diness, and afford building materials for 
mice. We also separate the grainless tips 
and stems of that which we place in cribs, 
for the like reasons, and to preserve the 
grain in a sound bright condition. 

The forage from tfie corn crop, when 
saved in the manner we have directed, is an 
excellent fodder for neat cattle, if cut for 
feeding out. We have used it in this way 
exclusive ofiiay, for two years, and find it 
answers all the purposes of hay. Our prac¬ 
tice is to cut a quantity, to mix with it bran 
or roots, cut up, when we have them, and 
to sprinkle the mass with brine, and to feed 
in mangers.— Cultivator . 


I now had to contend against the most 
deadly of reptiles in its fall strength a 
vigor. Indead, I was in a moment con 
vinced of it. for as L tightened my hold of 
the throat, its body became wreathed round 
my neck and arm. I bad raised myse 
from a sitting posture to one knee; my 
right arm, (to enable me to exert mv 
strength) was extended. I must, in sit on 
an attitude, appeared horrified enough to 
! represent a deity in the Hindoo mythology, 
tuch as we often see rudely emblazoned on 
the portals of their native temples. It now 
| became a matter of self-defence ; to retain 
jmv hold it required my utmost strength to 
prevent the head from escaping, as mv 

neck became a purchase for the animal to 

pull upon. If the reader is aware ot the 
universal dread in which the cobra de ca- 
pella is held throughout India, and the a - 
most instant death which invariably tal¬ 
lows its bite, ht will in some degiee 
able to imagine what my feelings were at 
ihe moment; a shudder, a faint kind of 
disgusting sickness, pervaded my whole 
frame, as I felt the cold clammy fold ot 
the reptile’s body tightening my neck. 

4 To attempt any delineation of my sen 
sations would be absurd and futile ; let it 
suffice they were most horrible...I had al¬ 
most resolved to resign my hold—Alad I 
done so, this tale never would have been 
written ; as no doubt the head would have 
been brought to the extreme circumvolu¬ 
tion to inflict the deadly wound. Even in 
the agony of such a moment I could pic¬ 
ture to myself the fierce glowing of the 
eyes, and tht intimidating expansion of the 
hood, ere it fastened its venomous and fa¬ 
tal hold upon my neck and face. To hold 
it much longer would be impossible. Im¬ 
mediately beneath my grasp there was an 
inward working and creeping of the skm, 
which seemed to he assisted by the very 
firmness of which I held it; my hand was 
gloved. Finding, in defiance of all my ef¬ 
forts, that my hand was each instant for¬ 
ced closer to my face, I was anxiously con¬ 
sidering how to act in this horrid dilemma, 
when an idea atruck me that, were it in 
mv power to transfix the mouth with some 
sharp instrument, it would prevent the rep¬ 
tile from using his fangs, ahould it escape 
toy hold. My gun lay at my feet, the 
ramrod appeared the very thing required, 
which with some difficulty, I succeeded in 
drawing out, having only one hand disen.*; 
gaged. j 

« My right arm was now trembling from j 
over exertion, ami my hold becoming less 


An Adventure with a Cobra de Capella. 

From a letter dated Kirkee, near Poo- 
nah, July 5th, 1836—‘ I had escaped for 
a day from the incessant routine of mili.. 
tary duties, for which the Potsdom of In¬ 
dia is so justly celebrated. It was about 
ike conclusion of the monsoon of 1835; 
the quail were abundant, and after some 
hours hard fagging, through dark and heavy 
glass, I felt inclined to rest; an adjacent 
tamarind tree of noble growth, yielded an 
inviting shelter from a sun, that for the 
season of the year, was oppressively hot. 
The few beaters who had accompanied me, 
had set off to a neighboring Gaum to ob¬ 
tain some refreshments. Left to myself, 

1 was employed much to my satisfaction, 
in counting over the contents of a well fill¬ 
ed game-bag, and mentally portioning off 
lots to my different friends. From this I 
state of pleasing indolence which a shooter j 

* . J„ ..Ct/iH cuvarA fatoairno < 


NO. 


Napoleon. Sometimes he employs the 
material creation, to promote his vengeful 
designs. The sun, moon, and stars, tne 
earth, the ocean, and the elements, all con. 
spire as the ministers of his rebuke. Firo 
and hail, snow and vapor, stormy winds, 
and tempestuous billows fulfill his word. 
Sometimes he withholds the rain of heav¬ 
en, and takes away the fruits of the earth. 
Sometimes he sends the earthquake, the 
lightning and the pestilence. 

The pestilence is emphatically his own 
messenger. It was so in various epochs of 
the Jewish history, and has been so ever 
since. God has made the bodies of the 
dead lie in heaps before the eyes of the 
living, to admonish them of his displeasure. 
In one instance of the Jewish history he 
destroyed seventy thousand men, in the 
short space of a few hours. In another 
instance the destroying angel cut. off one 
hundred and eighty five thousand in a sin¬ 
gle night. In the reign of Tarquinus, the 
fifth King of Rome, a pestilence cut.off 
the greater part of the Roman Empire. 
About the time that Nehemiah repaired 
the walls of Jerusalem, not far from four 
hundred and thirty years before Christ, and 
about the second year of the Pelopenessiau 
war, that great pestilence called the great 
plague of Attica, overrun Ethiopia, Lybia, 
Egypt, Judea, Phecenecia, Syria, the whole 
Persian and Roman Empires, Greece and 
the Athenian States, and continued to rage 
for fifteen years. This is the plague of 
which Thucydides wrote, and Lucretius & 
Virgil sang,and is the first universal plague. 
Upon the ruin of Carthage, a pestilence 
spread over all Africa, and destroyed in 
Numidia alone, eight hundred thousand. 
So grievous was the pestilence, that up¬ 
wards of fifteen hundred dead corpse were 
carried through one gate, of a single city, 
in one day, and upwards of two hundred 
thousand died in a few days. Two years 
before the birth of Christ, a pestilence 
spread over all Italy and raged with such 
fury, that few or none remained to till the 
ground. 

Since the commencement of the Chris¬ 
tian era, and in latter years, severe plagues 
have raged in England, Scotland Sc Wales, 
sometimes almost depopulating the prin¬ 
cipal cities of those kingdoms. In the sec* 
ond year of Claudius the Roman Empe¬ 
ror, so fearfully did the pestilence rage iu 
England, that the living were scarcely suf¬ 
ficient to bury the dead. In the year ISO, 
in the reign of Com modus, and during 
the persecution of the Christians in the 


cenion, anu mv nom po.wmi.v.. ... 

firm,_when I happily succeeded iu pass-j Roman Empire, a pestilence spread over 

ing the rod through the lower jaw up to all Italy, Greece, and almost all the Ro- 
its centre. It was not without considera¬ 
ble hesitation that I let go mv hold of the 
throat, and suddenly seized the rod in both 
hands, at the same time bringing them orei j 
my head with a sudden jerk, I disengaged: 
the fold from my neck, which had latterly j 
become almost tight enough to produce 
strangulation. There wa» then little diffi-( 
culty in freeing iny right arm, and ulti-j 
mately to throw the reptile from me to the 
earth, where it continued to twist Sc writhe 
itself into a thousand contortions of rage, 
and agony_To run to a neighboring 


man Empire. In the citv of Rome alone, 
there were for a consideiable time together 
twenty thousand buried in a day. In the 
year 256, a pestilence raged in Ethiopia, 
so universally, that it was impossible to 
calculate the number of the dead, in the 
year 311, during the persecutions under 
Maximilian, a pestilence raged, that cut off 
from the army of that monarch, five thou¬ 
sand a day. In the year 544, a universal 
pestilence began at Pelusinum in Egypt, 
and thence spread over the whole world, 
ana agonv.— io run io * un^uuui ;; sparing neither age nor sex, family nor 
stream, to bathe my neck, hands, Sc face j country, island nor mountain. In the sec* 
in its cooling waters, was my first act a!- ond year of its fury, it visited Uonstami- 
ter despatching my "ormidable enemy. f,.,. 

Thus concludes a true, though plainly 
told tale. As a moral, it may prove. 


j nople, with such virulence, that for a con¬ 
siderable time together, live, 8c sometimes 
ten thousand ami upward died daily. In 
tliat when a man is possessed of Uetermin-I one part of the world or another, it con. 
ation, coolness and energy, combined with unued, fifty two years, so that the great- 
reason, he will generally come off triumph-j«st part of mankind then living, may be 
ant, though he may have to circumvent the said to have been destroyed by it. Iu the 
subtlety of the snake, or combat the ffiroci-j year 717, a pestilence again visited Con- 
c .i._ • m _lj_ 1,1 htnntiimnb* and cut oft in three rears. 


ty of the tiger .—Madras Herald . 


I otantinople, and cut oft* in three years, 
three hundred thousand souls. In 125, in 
the reign of Louis the Pious, a plague de¬ 
stroyed almost all the inhabitants of Franca 
and Germany. In 336, it raged in Wales 
to such a degree, that the country was 


History of the Pestilence. 

state or pleasing inuoience which u anuuiern "Ihe Rev. Dr. Spring of this city in his 

is apt to indulge in after severe fateague,!isermon at the Murry-strect Chutcli on the -- -, •— 

I was aroused by the furious barking of' occasion of the late fast, presented aeon- covered with the carcases of men & beasts, 
my dogs; on turning round I beheld a densed abstract of the history of the pes- m 13 16, a malign 
- ■“ * - tilence in different nations and ages. The j u ^sia, that oven 

following extract has been kindly furnished 


snake of the cobra de capella species di 
recting its course to a point that would 
approximate very close upon my position; 
in an instant I was upon mv feet, ihe 
moment the reptile became aware of iny 
presence, in nautical phraseology, it boldly 
brought to, with expanded hood, eyes spark¬ 
ling, and neck beautifully arched ; the head 
raised nearly two feet from the ground, 
and oscillating from side to side in a man¬ 
ner plainly indicative of a retentive foe. 
I seized the ‘ nearest weapon of my wrath,’ 
a short bamboo, left by one of the beaters, 
and hurled it at my 
was fortunate enou 


for the press, at the request of the Editor 
of the Genius ^of Temperance.— [N. Y. 
Messenger.] 

There 
lions 
their 


„ iant disease, broke out 
in .T.sia, that overspread, av.d wasted tho 
inhabited earth, Thro*. parts out of four, 
scarcely survived^ and in some parts not 
one twentieth part remained alive. Be- 
I ginning with the year 1348 the same plague 
are Seasons in the history of na- laged in England, nine years; and in Lon- 
and individuals, when the cup of don alone from January 1st, to the first of 
iniquity is full, and God can no Ion- July, destroyed one million five hundred 
ger mitigate or defer his anger. This pe-.jand seventy three thousand and seventy, 
:iod had come upon the Old World, when four. In the year 1611, a pestilence again 
the waters of the universal deluge over- visited Constantinople, and destroyed two 
upon Sodom, ;hundred thousand in five months. And 


the surface between the rows, where it has 
been loosened by the cultivator. 

Harvesting .crop should be cut 
up at the ground as soon as the grain is! 
glazed, or as soon as it will do to top, and 
without being laid on the ground, set im¬ 
mediately in stooks. There are four sub- 


li and a halt,! eye. The reptile 1KM “ u,,, ! assynuua, w.'.tu . 

flat, and that his imposing attitude, and lay apparently in his fury. He is not wanting in means stroyed in that city alone, ninety seven 
tlieVai th for this purpose be not taken from lifeless. Without a moment’s reflsetion I land instruments to accomplish the purpos-| thousand in a single year. In the year 

• - 1 i seized it a little below the head, hauled it | es of his indignation. All secondary caus- 1720, in the city of Marseilles, from the 

beneath the shelter of the tree, and very es are in his hands, and he employs them 25th of August, to the end of September, 
coolly sat down to examine the mouth for to accomplish his designs of judgment, as .one thousand were swept off in a day. 
* * rt«tni. 0 i; 0 . 0 ! well as mercy. Sometimes he mak.es use i And in our own times, and during the last 

of men as the rod of his anger. Think of year, (1831,) the plague raged so irresist- 
the millions that have beeu swept into e- ably at Bagdad, that the city is almost dee.* 
j teruity by such mep as Cyrus, Alexander, ;dated, and cannot probably be re-'iuhabitc j 

T ..1! ««n G I nnineiAnn T rm iu v f >» •>»,.] f_— _ .... _ 


the poisonous fangs, of which naturalists 
speak so much While in the act of for¬ 
cing the mouth open with a stalk, I felt 
the head sliding through my hand, and to 


mediately in stooks. Ibore are four sub- the head sliding uirougu my uauu, auu w ,i«iuny uy euu. u.n. ao vyjaicAaimtij.oia 
stantial reasons for adopting this mode of: 1 my utter astonishment became awaie that Julius Osar. Tamerlane, Louis xiv, and for 


ages. 















































































































































































CANADIAN AFFAIRS. 
Resolutions proposed by Lord John Rus¬ 
sell, in the House of Commons, on the 

6th March . 

1. That since the Slat day of October, 
in the year 1832, no provision has been 
made by the Legislature of the Province of 
Lower Canada, for defraying the charges 
of the administration of justice, and for the 
support of the Civil Government within the 
said Province, and that there will, on the 
10th day of April now next ensuing, be 
required for defraying in full, the charges 
aforesaid to that day, the sum of £142,- 
160 Ids. Cd. 

2. That at a session of the Legislature 
of Lower Canada, holden in the city of 
Quebec, in the said Province, in the months 
of September and October, 1836, the Gov* 
ernor of the said province, in compliance 
with his Majesty’s commands, recommend¬ 
ed to the attention of the House of Assem 
bly thereof, the estimates for the current 
year, and also the accounts, showing the 
arrears due in respect to the Civil Gov 
ernment, and signified to the House his 
Majesty’s confidence, that they would ac^ 
cede to the application which he had been 
commanded to renew for payment of the 
arrears due on account of the public ser 
vice, and for the funds necessary to carry 
on the Civil Government of the Province. 

3. That the said House of Assembly, 
on the 3d day of October, 1836, by an ad 
dress to the Governor of the said province, 
declined to vote a supply for the purposes 
aforesaid; and by the said address after 
referring to a former address of the said 
House to the Governor of the said pro 
vince, declared that the said House per¬ 
sisted, amongst other things, in the demand 
of an Elective Legislate Council, and in 
demanding the repeal of a certain Act, 
passed by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom in favor of the North American 
Land Company; and by the said address, 
the said House of Assembly further ad¬ 
verted to the demand made by that House, 
of the freo exercise of its control over all 
the branches of the Executive Government, 
and by the said address, the said House of 
Assembly further declared, that it was in 
cumbent on them in the present conjunc¬ 
ture, to adjourn their deliberations until 
his Majesty’s Government should by its 
acts, especially, by rendering the second 
branch of the Legislature conformable to 
the wishes and wants of the people, have 
commenced the great work of justice and 
reform, and created a confidence which a 
lone could crown it with success. 

4. That in the existing state of Lower 
Canada, it is unadvisable to make the Le 
gislative Council of that province an elec¬ 
tive body; but that k is expedient that 
measures be adopted for securing to that 
branch of the Legislature a greater degree 
of public confidence, 

5. That while it is expedient to improve 
the composition of the Executive Council 
in Lower Canada, it is unadvisable to sub¬ 
ject it to the responsibility demanded by 
the House of Assembly of that province. 

6. That tiie legal title of the North 
American Land Company to the land hoi- 
den by the said company by virtue of a 
a grant from his Majesty, under the public 
seal of the said province, and to the privi¬ 
leges conferred on the said company by the 
Act for that purpose made in the fourth of 
his Majesty’s reign, ought to be maintained 
inviolate. 

7. That it is expedient that so soon as 
provision shall havo been made by law, to 
bo passed by the Legislature of the said 
province of Lower Canada, for the dis¬ 
charge of lands therein from feudal dues 
aud services, and for removing any doubts 
as to the incidents of the tenure of land in 
free aud common soccage in the said pro¬ 
vince, a certain Act made and passed in 
the sixth year of the reign of his late Ma¬ 
jesty King George the Fourth, commonly 
called the Canadian Tenures Act; and so 
much of another Act passed in the third 
year of his said Majesty’s reign, common¬ 
ly called the Canadian Trade Act, as re¬ 
lates to the tenures of land in the said pro¬ 
vince, should bo repealed ; saving, never¬ 
theless, to all persons all rights in them 
vested under or by virtue of the said reci¬ 
ted Acts. 

8. That for defraying the arrears due 
on account of the established and customa¬ 
ry charges of the administration of justice 
aud of the civil government of the said pro¬ 
vince, it is expedient that, after applying 
for that purpose such balance as shall on 
the said 10th day of April, 1837, be in the 
hands of the Receiver General of the said 
province, arising from his Majesty’s hered¬ 
itary, territorial, and casual revenue, the 
Governor of the said province be empow¬ 
ered to issue from and out of any other part 
of his Majesty’s revenues in the hands of 
the Receiver General of the said province,' 
further suras as shall be necessary to effect 
the payment of the beforementioned sum of 
£142,160 14s. 6d. 

9. That it is expedient that his Majes¬ 
ty be authorized to place at the disposal 
of the Legislature of the said province, the 
net proceeds of his Majesty’s hereditary, 
territorial,'and casual revenue arising with¬ 
in the same, in case the said Legislature 1 
shall see fit to grant to his Majesty a civil 
list for defraying the necessary charges of 
the administration of justice, and for the 
maintenance and unavoidable expenses of 
certain of the principal officers of the civil 
government of the said province. 

10. That great inconvenience has been 

sustained by his Majesty’s subjects inhabit* 
irig the provinces of Lower Canada & Up* 
per Canada, ftorn the want of some ade¬ 
quate means for regulating and adjuring; 
quastioos respecting 1 


merce of the said provinces, aud divers oth¬ 
er questions wherein the said provinces 
have a common interest; and it is expedi¬ 
ent that the Legislatures of the said pro 
Vinces respectively be authorized to make 
provision for the joint regulation and ad 
justmeut of such their common interests. 


by 


The Resolutions brought forward 
Lord John Russel), coupled with the cii> 
cumstances out of which they arose, have 
opened a discussion of some elementary 
questions, the importance of which has 
been more or less disguised by the conven 
tional phraseology of Parliament. The mass 
of grievances set up by the French mal 
contents of Lower Canada, amounts, 
plain language, to this—that they are sub 
jeefc to the dominion of the British Crown 
and the redress demanded by their advo 
cates is, that Lower Canada shall cease to 
ho a colony cf Great Britain. Mr Ro 
hinson was the only speaker on Monday 
night who gave the thing its proper name, 
and charged the French party with a broad 
attempt to throw off the colonial character 
of the Province, and dismember it from 
the British empire. Nor was this accusa 
tion fairly met on the part of the French 
Canadian advocates. They talked about 
constitutional rights, about bad govei nment, 
about the T. enures Act, the Laud Company 
Act, the necessity of having an elective 
council, the necessity that public servants 
should be responsible, the right inherent 
in the House of Assembly to raise taxes, 
and appropriate the amount of them, and 
so forth ; but they never came to the point, 
and said stoutly... 4 We will not be govern- 
ed any longer by Great Britain ; we insist 
on being as independent of her as she is of 
us ; we insist on being a British coloRy no 
longer.’ They all implied as much ; hut 
no one of them dared to avow the truth, 
even to the extent of which the Middlesex 
orator had set them the example, by de¬ 
nouncing in general terms as intolerable 
the ‘baneful domination of the mother coun 
try.’ Let us see what has been the pro¬ 
ceeding of these disaffected Frenchmen. 
They lived until 1:91, under a non-repre¬ 
sentative Government, but one, in many 
respects, less arbitrary than that which rul¬ 
ed them before they became subjects of 
Great Britain. These French vassals of a 
military despotism obtained from the Le¬ 
gislature of Great Britain at that period 
the gift of a Parliamentary constitution. 
Power, as happens frequently, hts been fol¬ 
lowed, in the case of the French Canadi¬ 
ans, not by satisfaction or gratitude towards 
the givers, but by discontent and repining, 
perpetual complaints of grievance, and de¬ 
mands at length become insatiable for more 
extensive power. There were, we believe, 
during a long course of years, many abuses 
in the administration of affairs in Canada, 
but it is also well understood that all those 
abuses have been gradually corrected ; and 
indeed it appears, on the face of their 
own statements, that the malcontents of 
Lower Canada have now transformed into 
grievances, those elementary aud essential 
parts of the constitution granted to them in 
U/91, which are altogether inseparable from 
the existence of that country as a province 
of the British empire. They demand that 
the executive council of Lower Canada 
shall bo responsible, not to the King’s 
chief Governor, and through him to the 
Imperial Government of Great Britain, but 
to them, the majority of the Canadian 
House of Assembly ; that the Members of 
the Executive Council shall be punishable 
by them, the Provincial Assembly, for such 
official acts as they may be called upon by 
the Governor to perform, which signifies, 
in other words, that the proceedings of the 
Executive Council shall all be dictated by 
the House of Assembly, be retained in of* 
fice, or expelled from it, by them—that is 
to say, shall be nominated at their will and 
pleasure. This, we may observe in passing, 
was one of the pretensions set up by the 
malcontent dupes of that vulgar fraction of 
a revolutionist, Joseph Hume, of 4 baneful 
domination,’ memory, but quashed instant- 
er by the spirited and scornful lessons ad¬ 
ministered to them on the part of Sir Fran¬ 
cis Head. However, the Papineau faction 
did not stop at the Executive Council. 
They want the Governor, appointed by the 
Crown, to be responsible to the House of 
Assembly ! to the exclusion of his Sove¬ 
reign and of the Imperial Pailiament. 
What follows ? Why, that if there be an 
illegal resistance to the King’s authori¬ 
ty, encouraged & organized by these same 
disaffected Members of the majority in the 
House of Assembly, the troops of the King 
of England, destined to vindicate the law, 
would be under the command of a Gov¬ 
ernor, who is himself the tool of the lead¬ 
ing rebels, and would, therefore, be em¬ 
ployed by him, at his peril, to aid the re¬ 
bellion which it was his and their duty to 
put down. This fruit of compliance with 
the demand of Mr. Papineau is so obvious 
that even Lord John Russell could not shut 
his eyes to it. ^4gain, soy the agitators of 
Lower Canada, we must steal a page from 
O’Connell’s book and elect out own Le¬ 
gislative Council, as the Irish malcontent 
would elect his own House of Lords. A 
pretty picture this of a colonial Govern¬ 
ment ! Poor Lord Gosford, impeached by 
Mr. Papineau, at the bar of a Canadian 
House of Lords, elected at the bidding of 
the same Mr. Papineau—possibly hv his 
own constituents I It is clear, therefore, 
that what the clique of French Canadians 
clamour for, is not a redress of grievan¬ 
ces, or a correctiotCof abuses, within 
the limits of any administrative process , 
it is a system of organic change, which 
establish entirely new relations between 


lalions, not of Mother Country and Colony, 
but of two independent States I We are! 
told that the House of Assembly assert no 
more than their constitutional right, by re¬ 
fusing to pay the Judges their salaries, 
and to defray the necessary charges of the 
civil Government, until their demands be 
complied with. Now, the exercise of such 
a right must be limited by the wrong which 
they allege to have been perpetrated. If 
that wrong be an outrage upon the const! 
tution, either by the crown or by the Leg¬ 
islative Council, there may be some reason 
in their resolution to withhold the appro¬ 
priation of the public money. But what 
wrong do they allege ? None—nor the 
shadow of an offence against the constitu 
tion is pretended by Mr. Papineau to have 
been offered by the Executive Govern¬ 
ment. No ; he and his faction made a de¬ 
mand—a demand not warranted by the 
Constitution of 1791, never meditated by 
it—a demand to annihilate one of the three 
branches of the Legislative body, which 
created by that Act of the British 


Parliament, and the extinction of which 
[Legislative council] would be a subver¬ 
sion of the Constitution of Lower Cana¬ 
da. By what pretext, thereforoe, do these 
factious men attempt to justify their stop¬ 
page of the supplies ? Of constitutional 
argument they are wholly destitute. They 
employ the powers vested in them by the 
Mother country, for the carrying on of the 
machine of Government on principles an¬ 
alogous to those of the monarchy itself, 
with views and for purposes palpably des¬ 
tructive of the authority which has vested 
them with those powers. As for Lower 
Canada, we care little about it but as a 
channel for the course of the St. Lawrence, 
the Nile of British North America, and 
the only medium of communication between 
England and the far moie valuable region 
and more kindred people of the Upper 
Province. The French Canadians mean 
separation, and nothing else, by their tur¬ 
bulence. For themselves alone they are 
not worth the keeping ; but as the key to 
Upper Canada arid the medium of inter¬ 
course with 600,000 of ourowu brave em- 
grated countrymen in that fine country,we 
must prevent this perverse breed from toi* 
menting us longer by their audacity and 
extravagance. One line of an .4ct of Par¬ 
liament will do it without the aid of a sin¬ 
gle man or gun from Great Britain.—L on- 
don Times, March 8. 

It would be too much to say that the 
Canada bubble has already burst, or that 
we shall hear no more big talk about the 
resentment and ‘hostility’—hostility for. 
seoth !—of a perverse faction of ill-inten 
tioned foreigners, who are proved to have 
broken faith in the most insulting manrer 
with the British Parliament. It would 
bo too much to say that we shall have 
more trouble with these Canadians, be- 
cause they still are left the privilege of 
making seditious speeches, and of inflicting 
starvation on judges ami other public func~ 
tionaries, the Ministers themselves, as it 
were, inviting them by the miserable 
weakness and cowardice of the patch-work 
‘ resolutions* now laid before the Parlia¬ 
ment, to persevere in their course of vex¬ 
atious resistance to every, the most neces¬ 
sary measure of civil government. Lord 
Stanley, however, in his admirable speech, 
crushing to the Whigs and the wouhUhe 
Canadian rebels, has re-established, with 
regard to Canada, and in spite of the man- 
miliner servility of such personages as 
Lord Howick, the spirit by which England 
ought to be animated, and the principles 
on which her statesmen ought to act. He 
has declared that the demands of the dis¬ 
affected faction are such as are altogether 
incompatible with, and subversive of the 
relations between the Colony and Mother 
Country. He has reprobated Ministers for 
their short-sighted weakness in recommend 
ing measures, with regard to Canada, which 
leave all disputed questions open, and must 
lead to a repetition of the same disorder 
and anarchy before the end of another year. 
He has avowed that we have gone on 
conceding until concession becomes no 
more than a provocation to fresh demands. 
He says, (and says truly,) that to yield to 
die French faction, is to sacrifice the in¬ 
terests, the affections, and the safety of our 
own countrymen, who look to us for sup¬ 
port, and that Upper Canada, Nova Sco¬ 
tia, and New Brunswick must not be alien¬ 
ated forever for the sake of buying a three 
months truco with Mr. Papineau. ...London 
Times, March 10. 

Canada Resolutions —Owing to the 
confusion there was in the House of Com¬ 
mons yesterday morning, and the several 
divisions that took place, which necessarily 
led to the exclusion of reporters among 
other ‘ strangers,’it was impossible to know 
what was really done with the Government 
series of resolutions, regarding Lower 
Canada. A* there was a division on the 
* main question,’ as it is called, and as that 
was cat l ied without any record of any of 
the proceedings appearing in the votes, be¬ 
cause the House was 4 in committee,’it has 
been inferred by some of the journals that ( 
all the resolutions were carried. Such is 
not the fact. Four were carried by the 


of Members, the consideration of the re*| 
■naming Resolutions will not be resumed 
in committee of the whole House. 

The Canada question. —We are deprived 
of the opportunity of publishing from the 
4 votes of the Commons’ the names of 
those who divided upon this question. The 
divisions having taken place in a commit¬ 
tee of the House, it is contrary to the rule 
of that House to record them among the 
published 4 votes.’ There may be a vast 
deal of wisdom in this very nice distinc. 
tion, but we confess ourselves unable to 
discover it. If the divisions are important 
out of committee, they are certainly 
less so in committee, and we think the 
public have as much right to the informa¬ 
tion in the one case as in the other. It is 
time that such nonsensical trifling should 
be done away with ; and, therelore, the 
sooner this useless distinction is removed 
the better.... Standard . 


it tells roe that Ireland .till contains mtn 
incapable of being warped from their iras 
and laudable purposes, aud that there is still 
a hope of 

‘Whips being placed in every honest hand 
lo lash the rascal naked through the world.’ 

who would dare to keep his countrymen 
in bondage, slavery and self, like degrada¬ 
tion. (Cheers.) It tells me, finally, that 
the hour is arrived when Ireland’s curse 
will crumble into dust before the mighty 
voice of an honest, indignant, ami emancu 
pated people, who had proved themselves 
too pure to he bought by sordid gain to U p. 
not bold a debauched chief, and too proud to 
submit to dictation at once base, treacher- 
ous, aud debauching. (Mr. Steele satdowu 
amidst loud and vehement cheering, which 
lasted several minutes.) 


Extraordinary Speech of T. Steele, Esq. 
at Limerick. 

From th« Dublin Evening Packet. 

VVe present eur readers with an extra 
ordinary speech delivered by Tom Steele, 
in Limerick, at a meeting of the county 
of Limerick Liberal 6’lub, held at Quin- 
livau’a hotel, in the city. After several 
had delivered thoir sentiments, some of 
which were unintelligible, upon the letters 
which have recently passed between Mr. 
O'Connell and Mr* William Smith O’Brine, 
M. P.; 

Mr. Steele rose, and was received with 
enthusiastic cheering and waving of hats. 
He said, 4 Romans,countrymen, and lovers 
hear me for my cause, and be silent that 
you may hear,* for, if ever the cause of Ire¬ 
land demanded of her friends and suppor¬ 
ters calm, serious, and undivided attention, 
the present is that time—the present is 
that eventful^crisis. [Loud cries of hear.] 
You have many of you, lived in days of 
tranquillity, and you have enjoyed the 
blessings of a free and liberty giving con¬ 
stitution ; but you are now about to be 
stripped of all your boasted privileges, and 
to be subdued and trampled under foot by 
that base and unpiincipled Bwindler and 
hireling, O’Connell. [Hear, hear.]...Yes ! 
you are about to be ground down, as 
your wheat is ground iu a mill, by this 
tyrant, dictator, and to be debased and op» 
pressed, vilified and scandalised by this dis* 
Cendant of a Derrynane smuggler. Do I 
speak the truth ? (Cries of 4 You do.’) 
Am I not uttering that which you your¬ 
selves know to be downright fact ? (Cries 
of [You are.’) I am glad you say so^*. 
rejoiced that you think with me—and still 
more rejoiced that we have detected the 
villain who was betraying our cause, and 
surrendering us, bound hand and foot, 
to his political serfs and unprincipled fol¬ 
lowers— (Loud cheers.) For a long time 
he cajoled us into a belief that he was the 
rara avis, Solon, aud the second Daniel 
come to judgment ; but, great God 1 how 
are the mighty fallen ! [Tremendous 
cheering & laughter.] For a long time we 
praised his acts, because we thought they 
were directed for our good—we lauded his 
name, because we thought it wat associated 
with liberty and universal equality for all 
mankind-we^dubbed him a demigod because 
we believed him more than an angel in ac- 
tion,and something less than a deity in form; 
but,merciful heavens I what a dethronement 
is here—[Continued cheering.] I believe 
him, you believe him, to he all I have now 
said ; and, if two years ago, and while we 
retained such a creed we were informed he 
would prove the scoundrel he has since 
turned out, would we iiave believed such 
information? (Cries of 4 No.’) Would 
we have believed that he not only would 
lend his aid to prevent the poor of Ireland 
from getting seasonable relief; but also, 
that he would interlard his speeches and 
letters with dictatorial rules and despotic 
commands ? I tell you that we should uot. 
But above and before all, would, we 
have believed that he would, in this month 
of January, 1837, call—for it is a call 
—upon the intelligent constituency of 
Limerick to oust such a man as Mr. O’Brien 
from its representation ? I say such a 
man, and that iu eulogy of him ; for verily 
I do think whe never could find so truly 
honest or independent a man to represent 
our wants and wishes in the house of com- 
mont. [Hearand cheers.] I am confi¬ 
dent that we could not obtain a higher- 
principled fellow, nor one who would more 
fearlessly state his opinions in the face of 
open day. (Tremendous cheers.) I con¬ 
fess I admire the man who has the manli¬ 
ness to state his own views on public sub¬ 
jects, uot caring whether such views accord 
or clash with those of the mendicaut of 
Derrynane—such a course shows courage, 
integrity, honour, principle and independ¬ 
ence, deserves to be recoided iu the page 
of Ireland’s history, and handed down to 
posterity, as a proof and testimonial of what 
the men denominated Radicals were fear- 
ness enough to do, in despite of the wishes 
and desires of an unfeeling and slandering, 
self-appointed, and self styled dictator.,^*. 
[Renewed cheers.1 This O’Brien has 


tha trails and com- Great Britain and Lower Canada—the rc* till that evidence is punted and tn the hands 


first divisiou. which negatived the arornuU m 7'7?? I 

ment, that the Council be ‘elective; the ' L P ' 7Tt liV 7^ 

other divisions were avowedly for delay:'! 4 ** £“' 1 he llas “«* 

end it was finally determined to defer the ^ { ’ , 8dm,raUon : E H ? r - 

other resolutions nominally until Wednes- Will you not support, then such a; 

<l. v n«t. I.... until the evidence ‘ epresentative, unmiudful even of the threat, j 

and slanders of O’Gounell ? ( 4 We will. ) 

Will you not keep him in that place and 
high position which by his talents & integ¬ 
rity he is entitled still to hold ? (Loud 
cries of 4 We will,’) I thauk you for that 
answer. It does credit to both the heads 
& hearts of those from whom it emanated ; 


Fanatical Murderers in India. 

The number of the Edinburgh Review 
:or January, 1837, just published, contain* 
an article which will excite not a little as¬ 
tonishment—an account of the recent ex¬ 
ertions of the British Government in India 
to put down the most formidable combina¬ 
tion of murderers of which there is any in¬ 
stance in the history of the world. From 
the most overwhelming evidence it appears 
there has flourished alike under Hindoo, 
Mahommedan, and British rulers, a vast 
fraternity of murderers, consisting of many 
thousands of persons, which has spread its 
ramification over the whole of India, from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayas ; aud yet, 
though it haN every year destroyed multi* 
tudes of victims, its constitution, nay, its 
very being, has been quite unknown to tho 
most active and vigilant English functiona¬ 
ries, and very impelfectly understood by 
the native Governments. The book from 
which the article is drawn up is a collec¬ 
tion of official papers printed by the Indian 
Government for the information of its offi¬ 
cers, hut never published ; and the writer 
of the Edinburgh Review has conferred no 
small favor on the public by digesting into 
one connected statement the many inter** 
esting facts disclosed in a work inaccessible 
to common readers, and which even if ac¬ 
cessible might, from want of arrangement, 
be io a great measure unintelligible to them. 

These extract dinary persons are called 
Thugs, and their profession is called Thug¬ 
gee. They travel along the roads under 
various assumed characters, in parties va- 
rying from ten or twelve to several hun¬ 
dreds, appearing as traders, as pilgrims, as 
Sepoys seeking or returning from service ; 
Sf sometimes one of their number figures as 
a Raja, with all the necessary equipments of 
tents, carnages, &c.; and the rest act the 
part of his obsequious followers.’ If the 
gang be numerous they divide into parties, 
following each other at some distance, or 
take different routes, assembling at an ap - 
pointed place. They insinuate themselves 
into the confidence of travellers, with whom 
they usually propose to join company for 
mutual safety ; proper places are selected 
for the murder, and precautions taken 
against intrusion:... 

The travellers are generally induced 
to sit down under pretence of resting them* 
selves, and they are strangled at once al 
a given signal. The bodiis are then buried, 
after having been mangled to expedite dis¬ 
solution, and to pievent their swelling and 
causing cracks in the ground. Two Thugs 
are employed in the murder of each indi¬ 
vidual, one of whom holds his legs or hands 
while the other applies the noose. If a 
traveller have a dog it is also killed, lest 
the faithful animal should cause the dis* 
covery of the body of its murdered roas¬ 
ter. * * * * # 

The disclosures which were made on the 
apprehension of a large gang of 1 hugs by 
Major Borthwick, in Malwa, in 1831, at¬ 
tracted Lord William Bentwick’s attention 
to the subject, and a system was organized 
by him for the general suppression of the 
monstrous evil. Jubbulpoor was fixed a« 
the centro of operations ; Captain Sleem&n 
ppointed superintendent, with a nuro )pr 
of European assistants, and the co*opeia* 
tion of the native States engaged. Up to 
October, 1835 there had been committed 
1562 persons, of whom 282 had been hang 
ed, arm 886 transported or imprisoned tor 
life. It is only through the British supre¬ 
macy in India that the Thugs can be sup* 
pressed, for strange as it may seem, they 
are most religious and respectable P* rB .®”‘ # 
The fraternity lias, indeed, a re JS 
foundation, aud the misejeants * 
that in robbing and murdering* B % re * 
to tbeir rules, they are rendering an * 
able service to the Deity. Io tie 
murder is an act of religion, just a 9 
as the practice of charity is to a ,rls * 
and, indeed, when the omens are aVora , v 
to refuse to murder would be to ( 180 
the will of the Deity, Murderers in 


day next; but in reality until tbe evidence 
of a committee of 1834, alluded to by 
Lord Stanley, which, however, was never 
printed, owing to the incompleteness of the 
inquiries, could be regularly presented and 
printed. That, it is supposed, cannot bej 
done in less than two or three weeks * but!< 


rope have the consciousness of £ u 
the bond of union between guilty rnen .. 

loose; but the Hindoo murderers c° n 

er themselves as virtuous and goo 111 

20,000 bushels of superior wheat 
sold by Pell & Co., at auction, to v» r 
purchasers, at from one dollar and t vve 
eight cents to one dollar thirty cen 19 jj 
bushel,which is hut little more than 18 4 

was held at a few weeks since.flt^ 
puted that there are at least ball » 
lion of bushels now lying in the ware' 1,0 . . f 
of the city, ami several cargoes arc on 
way from Europe. J he opening () ^ 

navigation will also bring to us < l ulte flI1( j 
large a quantity from the tide water ^ 
the interior ; and it is not impossih e 
there will he such a ratling among t ( 
bones of the flour dealers, in a few we * 
as will serve as a 4 caution to he icro 
bared in future.^A T ew> York Sun . 
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Ons thousand one hundred and thirty 
four letters^ were mailed at the post office 
in this village, on Monday last, the post* 
B ife amounting to three hundred and twelve 
dollars thirty one cents. On the same day, 
there were nine hundred and fourteen 
newspapers and pamphlets forwarded to 
Queenston, the most of which came by 
one of the packet ships from Europe. This 
is what we call doing, if not a 4 Land Of 
fice,’ at least, a Post Office business— 
Lewiston Telegraph oj 5th April.* 

The number ot failures that have ta¬ 
ken place since the present crisis began 
is estimated as follows :— 

5 Foreign and Exchange 

Brokers . 015,000,00 

SO Dry Goods Jobbers 15,000,00 

16 Commission Shoe & Cot¬ 
ton Houses . • 7.000,00 

28 Real Estate Speculators 20,000,00 

8 Stock Brokers . 1,000,00 

6 Miscellaneous . 2,500,00 


The day <v>. ebaoged, b». iu .auction, to keep)' ernor should have run Ins pen t .rough all 
it holy remained in foroe, with th« mo»t affecting ) the paragraphs which threw the blame of 
‘addition, which they d.rlvo from tbo consider*, j not getting the Supplies on the shoulders 
tion of what Jesus Christ ha* done for us. Hencej 0 f §j r p ran ci» Bond Head. 

’1 he reasoning of the Commissioners on 


the sanctions of the fourth commandment remain 
in full force. 4 Remember the sabbath day to 
‘keep it holy.’ 
next. 


The subject will be pursued in my 

J. R. 


93 aggregate forN. York, D60,500,00 
New York Herald. 


To the Editor of the Canada Temp. Advocate. 

Sir,—X have seen your No. for this month, 
containing the following article. 

* Clergy Reserves.—To those who were 
^offended by an article which appeared under this 
title in a former number we owe an apology. 

| Our iuform&nt was mistaken, when he stated that 
|the distillery was erected on clergy reserved land 
|_ 0 n further Inquiry we find that the land is th e 

'personal property of the clergyman. We have ^ cal) ., jlated t(> conserve’ the Gov 

■likewise the satisfaction to hear, that, owing as 
jit is said, to some misunderstanding between the 
tenant and the reverend proprietor, the building 
stands unoccupied. We trust it may yet be devo 


ther country, in every thing, except only in 


name. 


Fortbe Missiskoui Standard. 

THE FIRE SIDE.—No. 19. 

Having given a few hints on the duty and ob¬ 
ligation of family prayer, which l trust have been 
tnken iu good pait, and acted upon, by many of 
my readers, I will proceed in this to remind 
them of the divine obligation laid upon all men 
to keep the sabbath day, holy to the Lord. From 


the subject of on elective legislative coun¬ 
cil does not clear them of a certain leaning, 
ant! the leauing to which we refer is not 
invisible in tbo Resolutions adopted by 
Parliament. What is the meaning of the 
phrase introduced in the 4th of the .seiies, 
That in the existing state of Lower Can¬ 
ada it is unadvisable to make the Legisla¬ 
tive Council of that Province elective? 
This means that, at another time, it may 
be « advisable/ and therefore right that it 
should be done. The Resolutions aie, 



For 

or 


HENRY BORIGHT. 


To Let, 

two story dwelling house, 
in the village of Frelighsburg, 
together with a good garden & Horse 


Having made this discovery, the com¬ 
missioners, contrary to the expectations ofj _ _ = 

many, and doubtless contrary to the expec- j Barn- Pension given the first of May. I 

* * . r j particulars inquire of the subscriber in button 

tations of a part of themselves, have, atterj j Dr Chamberlin in Frelighsburg- 

all, come out as conservatives. Who could 1 
have expected such resolutions, and such 
a speech, from Lord John Russell? The| 
constitutional Associations of Lower Cana'- 
da have done good. They have been ro- 
spected and feared by the commission. 

They have been respected in the House 
j 6 f commons. They have, in fact, virtually 
jinflu’enced the Report of the commissioners. 

* YVe #re peculiarly delighted says the 
Editor o/ the Montreal Herald, ‘ with 
soma of the third commissioner’s remarks 


For Sale, 

N Frost Village, County of Shefford, an ex¬ 
cellent Two Story 

House, 


the brevity to which I must confine myself, it is 
not to be expected that I shall enter upon any 
critical examination of reasons for either keeping 
the day, or for changing it from the seventh to 
the first, any further than merely to state a very 
few of the facts, as we have them in the divine 
record. When God had rested from the creation 
of the heavens and the earth, which he finished in 
six days, we read that he rested from his works 
on the seventh. Thus, the sabbath day was insti¬ 
tuted to commemorate the stupendous work of fin> 
lshing the creation of the Universe, and to give 
mankind a full opportunity, by a cessation from 
their secular employments, to cultivate the know • 
ledge of their Creator, and to habituate themselves 
to the service which they owe him as rational, 
accountable, and dependant beings. It was ob 
served, as such by the Patriarchs, until it was 
made the subject of a positive enactment in the 
Ten Commandments which God himself conde¬ 
scended to write on two tables of stone. 

During the Jewish Dispensation the keeping 
of that day was enforced, not only by promises of 
spiritual advantages to the devout observers of the 
sabbath, but also by the infliction of severe penal¬ 
ties. The man that was found gathering sticks 
was put to death by virtue of the authority which 
the divine law had vested in the civil magistrate. 
The writings of the Prophets contain both re¬ 
proofs for the profanation of the sabbath, and al¬ 
so the most explicit directions respecting the man¬ 
ner of keeping it holy, 

When we come down to the times of the New 
Testament Dispensation, we find that the day 
was changed from the seventh to the first day ot 
the week. For, after the resurrection of our 
Saviour from the dead, and the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, we find that the Apostles, and the 
primitive Christians met together steadily on the 
first day of the week for the purpose of divine 
worship. We thus read in the 4 Acts, 4 that 
upon the first day of the week, when the disciples 
came together to break bread,’ that is, to celebrate 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, 4 Paul preach¬ 
ed unto them, and continued his speech until 
midnight/ 

We cannot fail to observe here that the meet¬ 
ing on that day was not extraordinary, or occa¬ 
sional, or in consequence of the presence ef the 
Apostle, but a stated, constant and ordinary prac¬ 
tice. It appears from other incidental notices that 
the first day of the week was the stated time o f 
performing divine worship. * Now concerning 
the collection for the saints, as I have given order 
for the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. Upon 
the first day of the week, let every one of you lay 
by him in store, as God hath prospered him, that 
there be no gathering when I come.’ The prac. 
tice of the church primitive is here ascertained, 
and the Apostle’s sanction of the same, to be that 
of keeping the first, and not the seventh day of 
the week. From an early period of the church 
this day came to be distinguished as the 4 Lord’s 
day.* St. John 4 was in the spirit on the Lord’s 
day*—that well known day, sacred to the memo¬ 
ry of our Lord’s resurrection. From these cir¬ 
cumstances, it appears that the sabbath was chan¬ 
ged from the seventh to the first day of the week, 
in the Apostolic age, by virtue of the authority oi 
inspired men, competent to declare the will ol 
God as well on this point as on others ; and that 
the first day of the week was then esteemed holy 
to the Lord, and set apart from other days, for 
religious purposes ; so, though we do not find an 
express command for the change, }et we have the 
most convincing evidence that it was either a part 
01 the instructions which Jesus Christ gave before 
Ms ascension, or that it was afterwards established 
h the Apostles by virtue of divine inspiration. 
Under the old Testament, the seventh day was 
kept holy in memory of the creation. Under the 
new Dispensation the first day is. kept in honor of 
the resurrection ot Jesus. Surely then the finish 
ln g of the work of redemption, and the opening of 
the Kingdom of Heaven for all true believers, are 
® v ents worthy of being gratefully commemorated 
b y us. The keeping of the first day holy, has 
been uniformly observed as the Christian sabbath; 
from the Apostolic age down to the present, which 
never cou’d have been the case, if there had not 
been a strong conviction, and an universal belisf 
through the Christian world that it was really a 
fl'viue institution, delivered unto men as an ordi¬ 
nance of Goi. 


ted to a better purpose than distillation.’ 

I After having perused what you hero call 4 an 
apology’ which, you say, you owed, I have no 
desire to give you any further trouble. I under¬ 
stand you as retracting the censure and sarcasms 
and Inuendos of your article, as affecting endow, 
ments which were never made, and the clergy 
who never had an acre in possession of such en 
dowments. I understand you as acknowledging 
that your 4 Informant was mistaken,* and that, 
in consequence of his false report, ysu have been 
led to publish an untruth. I hope therefore that, 
in future, you will discard the tales of this iu* 
formant.’ 

It remains fur me to say that I Jam satisfied, 
and to express my regret that you have not given 
me cause to admire and love the voluntary frank 
ness of an ingenuous mind. 

With respect to that part of the accusation 
which, in the 4 apology’ still remains fastened on 
some nameless clergyman, I have nothing to do. 
If it be true, even in the ahaps in which you now 
describe it (but permit me to say that I do not 
believe your 4 Informant’ after having been con- 
icted of false information) let that clergyman 
bear bis own guilt, and not another. 

I am, Sir, &<% 

JAMES REID. 
Frelighsburg, 19th April, 1837. 


MISSISKOUI STANDARD, 


FRELIGHSBURG, APRIL 25, 1837. 


The Report of the Royal Commission- 
er 9 is so voluminous as to make it impos- 
sible for us, in our small sheet, to lay it 
before our readers. We have the first and 
the second before us. Ihe first contains 
an historical detail of the opening speech 
of Lord Gosford to the Legislature, which 
all our readers must he supposed to have 
in their memory, and of the proceedings 
of the Assembly to the end of that ses¬ 
sion. We cannot say that there is much 
that is new.brought to light in the entire 
document. It contains a great deal of rea¬ 
soning, hut we do not, however, perceive, 
notwithstanding the conciliatory vein which 
run 9 through the whole body of the Re¬ 
port, any real or apparent disposition, on 
the part of the Commissioners, to surren¬ 
der the prerogatives of the Crown, or the 
ights of British Subjects, to the ruling 
majority. At the same time, we perceive 
nothing extraordinary in the Report. It 
strikes us that all we have seen is too 
theoretical, and might have been written 
in London, as well as in Canada, without 
crossing the Atlantic at all. The perusal 
of Lord Stanley’s speech confirms us in 
the opinion. They are, in general, a detail 
of reasoning and observations on the mi 
merous demands of the Assembly, and on 
the conduct of the Government, as have 
already appeared in print, from various 
| sources, together with the reforms which 
1 have been urged, and the bold stand they 
(have made to compel the Government to 
a compliance with their demands. 

The full disclosure which the Lieuten¬ 
ant Governor of Upper Canada made to 
the Legislature of that province, of his own 
:instructions, by transmitting them to the 
House in their original form, instead of the 
substance, and of part of the instructions 
of the Royal Commissioners, is assigned asi 
• the cause of failing to obtain from our As-J 
jsembly the adjustment of our financial dif-j 
Acuities. Oil this being reported to the 
Colonial Secretary, by a despatch from the 
/Governor, it occurred to his Lordship that 
the House of Assembly had refused the 
Supplies, not so much fiom design, a9 from 
j mistaken inferences drawn from instruc¬ 
tions partially made known to them, and 
therefore supposed to contain a catch. 
Taking it for granted that the Members of 
the Assembly would be glad to have an 
opportunity of correcting their mistake, 
the Colonial Secretary sent despatches to 
the Governor, with instructions to call 
them again ; but when they met, they soon 
made it known there was no mistake on 
their part, and so persisted in their de¬ 
mands. By this time, we tbiuk the Gvr* 


eminent and our rights. Indeed, wff won¬ 
der how such a man as Lord John Russell 
hould have found out so many things tO 
say in support of the honor of Old Eng¬ 
land. But to return to the Report. It 
doe 9 not appear that the Commissioners 
would have been inclined to resist the tie* 
mand of the Assembly for an elective coun¬ 
cil, if they had thought that it might be 
conceded without danger. Happily the 
Constitutionalists have removed all doubts 
on the subject. They spoke out their 
minds freely, and made such impressions 
on the minds of the Royal Commissioners, 
as convinced them that, in the event of 
being yielded 4 the presence of a command¬ 
ing British force might be necessary to 
prevent a collision between the two parties/ 
Who will say after this averment that the 
Constitutional Associations have not done 
good ? Where is the wisdom of those who 
think that we should now relax our efforts? 
That the Report is what it is, shews that 
our efforts have not been in vain. 

We have just seen the third and the 
fourth reports of the Royal commissioners. 

A very great proportion of them—the third 
altogether...is taken up with the Executive 
Council. The history of that institution 
is traced out, from its origin under Gener* 
al Murray, the first Governor of Canada, 
after the conquest and cession of the coun¬ 
try, in 1763, to the present time. It gives 
a minute detail of its composition, functions 
and obligations. It does not approve of 
having, for the most part as has been hith¬ 
erto done, called officials of a certain class 
to hold seats in that body. The most of 
them have also been members of the Leg¬ 
islative council, and none at all from the 
House of Assembly. This plan of loaning 
on the Legislative Council for support, and 
passing over the representatives, they think, 

4 cannot but have exercised a most unfa¬ 
vorable influence on the course of affairs/ 
The inference we think is not unfair. 

The c omm * 88 ^ oner8 » however, cannot 
accede to the demands of the House of 
Assembly, that either council should be so 
moddelled as to be responsible unto them, 
or in any way under their control. Those 
who have seen the masterly exposition of 
the nature, powers and privileges of such 
Executive council as the constitution of 
this province does actually contemplate and 
recognize, by Sir F. B. Head, need only 
be told that the Royal Commissioners ex¬ 
press similar views. In their proposals to 
make it more efficient ; they do not appear 
to introduce principles calculated to clash 
with the prerogatives of the Crown, nor to 
make the members thereof p articipate with 
the Governor iu his responsibility to the 
King, nor amenable to the Assembly for the 
advice they may give in the Council cham¬ 
ber. ** 

Having seen so much of the recommen¬ 
dations of the commissioners, and the opin¬ 
ions which they have expressed, on many 
important points, and the proceedings which 
took place in the Imperial Parliament in 
consequence of their report, we are, upon 
the whole, contrary to our expectations, 
gratified. Here are commissioners sent 
out to Canada by a Liberal Government, 
to examine what our real grievances are. 
The Senders and the sent were disposed 
to concede largely, but mark the effects of 
coming to America. 

Mrs. Trollope, once on a time, came to 
America, with a busy tongue in her head, 
chattering about the blessings of a republi¬ 
can Government, but after a while returned 
home with another tale to unfold. \\’e 
mean nothing disrespectful. The Royal 
Commissioners have seen in Gai ia( j aj a va8l 
deal of unreasonable conduct. They have 
heard a great deal of complaint about 
grievances which they could not discover 
to have existence in any reality; and hence, 
they have discovered what the real matter 
of complaint is, and wherein it consists— 
nothing short of establishing a French Re 
public under the control of the House of 
AsBemWjb anti a separation from the mo* 


with a STORE ami out Buildings adjoining, 
all in good order, with a Garden and sufficient 
Pasturage for two Cows. There is also a Pearl 
fishery attached, with a constant supply of wa¬ 
iter from a never failing brook passing through 
1 the grounds. The premises are known as for¬ 
merly occupied by the late Samuel Willard, and 
are well worthy the attention of any person de¬ 
sirous of entering into business, or a country resl- 

the second .Report of the Tiiumviiate. j p ossesg j on given immediately, and terms ot 


We allude totliosb' passages, in which the 
gallant gentleman, democrat as he virtually 
vows himself to be, deprecate, farther 
concession to the democratic 
the French majority through 
physical resistance on the part of the B»i* 
tish minority. Who inspired the a™wsd 
time-server wi!h that dread? Answer 
this, ye milksops, that spoke, such of yoO 
as could spaak, and wrote, such of you as 
could write, agaiust .the violence & all that 
kind of thing of the Montreal Herald, if 
its proper modesty would allow it to speak, 
might, on the authority of Sir George, say 
in the language of Cicer o—ItempubliCW* 
tervavi .» 


payment easy. Apply to 

F. C. G1LMOUR & CO. 
Granby village, 8d April, 1837,—Ilf. 


f S hereby gi\en, that ROBERT L. PAD- 
DOCK, Esq. and ELIHU CROSSETT f 
Esq. having been appointed, at a late meeting of 
the Creditors of the Estate of the late 

John A. Rhodes, 

to audit and examine accounts which are pie* 
sented against said Estate, do give Notice that 
x hey will attend to the business of their appoint¬ 
ment on THUItSDA Y, the 27th inst., at the 
Ow ning House of Elihu Crosaett, in St Ar- 
nana- at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

ORSEN SMITH, Curator, 
^pril 5th, 1837. 1—Svv. 


.Notice. 

A LL persona aK“ hereby warned against pur- 
chasing the Etfs>t Quarter of Lot No. 14, 
In thtf 6th Range of Stan bridge, from Messrs. Al¬ 
len & Samuel IiungerfortL as the Deed thereof 
to them was obtained by fraud and surprise. 

The legal title of the said Land is iu the hands 
of the undersigned * 

A ARON STAL1KER, 
THOMAS CAPSEY. 

St anbridge, 9th March, 1837. filtf* 


The Telegraphy price one penny, pub¬ 
lished iu French and English, on the 
mornings of Monday, Wednesday and Fri¬ 
day, for the 10th inst., gives the following 
news to gentlemen of the faculty. 

4 The operation of trepanning (opening 
the head of a patient) will be performed this 
morning at the Marine Hospital; this is 
said to be the first time that such an op-v A First Rate Hand wanteu at the 

eration has been performed in Quebec.’ (jFarniillg business for the Season. 

1 11 PLINY WOODBURY. 

April 11th, 1837. VS l-8w 


Notice. 


The Globe , another penny paper, com-' 
meneed in Montreal last week. 


We shall hereafter give such of the 
Montreal Prices current as will prove in 
teresting to our readers. They are una¬ 
voidably postponed this week. 


As an appology for the non-appearance 
of the Standard , last week, we would in¬ 
form the public, that tho office has been 
removed to the building formerly occupied 
by Mr. J. W. Morrill ; in consequence of 
which we were unable to issue a number 
on the 18th instant. 


Drowned, at St. Armand East, In Lake 
Brook, near Sargernl’s Mills, Laura Jane, daugh¬ 
ter of Penning W. & Almanda Scofield, aged 
5 years and 6 months, by attempting to cross upon 
a log. Search was commenced within fifteen min 
utes after she left the house, and continued b>’ 
several persons about three hours, when they suc¬ 
ceeded in finding her about fifty rods from the log 
where she was la9t seen by her brother, probably 
about the time she must have fallen. 

Cruel Waters, why are you so great a friend to 
death 

As to take our daughter from our arms, and 
lsave us so distress’d.— Com. 


LIST OF LETTERS 

Remaining in the Post Office at 
FRELIGHSBURG, 
on the 24th instant. 

Mrs. M. Whittaker, David McMillan, 
Robert Atkin, Henry Wisher, 

Alden Wheeler, Anthony .Martin, 
Marshall Hunt, Doct. Thompson, 
Philip Embury, Bandana Smith, 

Elwyn Bowker, Thomas Aims, 
William Smith, Peter Sebooleraft, 
Eiijah Spencer, A. Halibert. 


Married, 

In this village, on the 17th instant, by the R§v, 
James Reid, Mr. James Emmott to IVliss C’orde- 
lia Ann Harman. 


Notice. 

P UBLIC Notice Is hereby given that the sub¬ 
scriber has been appointed Curator to Geo. 
Wallace and Gertrude Freligh, his wife, Carlton 
} Freligh and Rodney Freligh, all heretofore resi¬ 
ding in the Seigniory of St. Armand, but now* 
absent from the Province. All persons having 
tlaims against any of the above named parties are 
requested to present them without delay, and all 
those indebted to pay the amount of their respec¬ 
tive debts to tbe subscriber. 

GALLOWAY FUEL 1GH, 
Curator. 

Bedford,6th March, 1837. V2—48 

Education. 

T HE Rev. M. TOWNSEND, at the de¬ 
sire of several respectable gentlemen, and 
with the sanction of 4 The Lord Bishop of Mon- 
jtreaP in undertaking the charge of pupils, will 
open his 

{FAMILY CLASSICAL INSTI- 
) TUTION, 

on tbe 181 day of May next, for the Instruction 
of Boys (over seven years old) and young gentle- 
men in the various branches of English, French 
and Classical Education. 

For terms, and other details, reference may La 
had to his prospectus iri Hand Bills, or, by letter, 
to him at his residence. 

Clarenceville, L. C.,20th March, 1837. 

RAIL-ROAD LINE 

OF 

Mail Stages 

FROM 

STANSTE AD-PLAIN 

TO 

ST. JOHNS. 

Messr.. CHANDLER,] 

Proprie¬ 
tors. 

FARE 3 1-2 DOLLAJIS/JITs Gd 
EA\ T ES St. Johns, Wednesday and Satur- 
A day mornings, and arrives at Stanstead Plain 

in the evening. 

Leaves Stanstead Plain, Tuesday and Friday 
mornings, and arrives at St. Johns in the evening. 

Passengers from Stanstead, may, if they plcai* 
breakfast in Montreal the next morning. Thus, 
he advantages of this new line are obvious. 


Died, 

In St. vfrmand, on the i9th instant, Philip 
j Sidney son ol Mr. John Lomare, aged three years | 
and six months and seventeen days. 

In Sutton, on the 11th inst., Mr. Dominic 
Guyett, aged 72 years. ; 

In East Sutton, on the 28th February, Shubel 
L)emic, in the 68th year of his age- 


ENGLISH 
Gat *den« Seeds. 



choice 

by 


supply Just received and for sale 

W. w 


^pril 21st, 1837. 


SMITH. 
V3—2tf 


LOST! 

A note of hand drawn in favor of the subscri 
her and signed by James Harrington, 


„ for 

the sum of fifteen Dollars, bearing date sometime 
in the month of September last, and payable the 
first day of December next. 

N. 1L All persons are forbid buying or dig' 
oouutingjthe said note. 

WILLI A Jf 

Shefford, 4th ApTil ; 1837, 


St. Johns tyTroy 
^ STAGE. 

j A New Line of Stages has commenced runv 
! ning from St. Johnr, L. C to Troy Vt. 

kmngthe vallies of the Pike and Missiskoui Riv¬ 
iera. /\t Troy it joins the Boston Line which 
passes through Barton, Haverill, Concord, Hnd 
Lowell ; at Barton intersecting the Montpelier, 
Danville and Stanstead Lines; the formei pas¬ 
sing through Hardwick. 

This Line will leave St. Johns on Sunday, 
V\ ednesday and Friday mornings after breakfast, 
.passing through the Grand Line, Staubrldge. 
Frelighsburg, Rich ford, Sutton and Pctton, aivd 
|arrive at lroy the same evening ; and will leave 
Iroy Monday, 1 hursday, & Saturday mornings 
at 4 o clock & arrive at 8t. Johns, in summer, 
in time to take the afternoon Kail Road Cars to 
i lontreal, & ’ n ™ ,ntei > passengers will take the 
St. Johns and Montreal Stage. 

1 he Proprietors, in addition to good Teams, tx. 

I careful drivers, recommend this route to the pub¬ 
lic, as being the shortest, Ievelest, easiest, & most 
expeditious one, from Boston to Montreal, pass¬ 
ing thro’ that section of country, which will be 
taken for the Rail Road, contemplated to con* 
nect the two Cities. 

UA R oT 3 P o1, 3Ts, each way. 


J. CLJRK, J,B^LCTl, r ro . 

„ . G. Elkins, a. sears, >nrie* 

S JT„ TH - IjH. BORIGHT, H. M.CHANDLER,5 tor, 
V$ 2-~ <*■*■! February, 133T. * ' 




















































































































































































The Bride. 

We miss her from these halls of mirth } 

Her home is by a calmer hearth. 

And gold and gems no longer grace 
The 1 oveliest daughter of her race ; 

She dwells in a secluded spot, 

And her vain kindred name her not, 

Save to deplore in bailed pride, 

The fortunes of the exiled Bride. 

The exquisite and untutored song 
That once entranced this radiant throng, 
She murmurs now in woodland bowers, 
Amid the stars and trees and flowers ; 

Yet one shall bless those siren lays, 

And on those dark eyes warmly gaze, 

And joyously the hours shall glide 
O’er the fond lover and his bride* 

Fair girl! rest calmly in thy bliss * 

Thou wert not formed for scenes like this,— 
For feverish hopes and jealous fears 
And heartless smiles and hidden tears; 

Thy gay companions mourn thy doom ; 
Think on their fading smiles and bloom, 
Their feelings worn and spirits tried, 

And weep for them—young happy bride. 

Far from the world’s deceitful maze. 

Thine are calm nights and peaceful days, 
And friendship’s smile and love’s caress 
Hollow thy household happiness; 

Then m thy guarded home remain—* 

We would not wish thee back again; 

And ever may good angels guide 
Thy ways in safety—gentle bride. 

mas. Aftjar. 

The Old Bachelor’s Lament. 

Old age has furrow’d deep my cheek, 

And dim has grown my sight ; 
iThe few hairs scatter’d o’er my head, 

Are turning fleecy white. 


fly ti 

My memory fails of late, 

And cannot be relied upon, 

For things of recent date. 

Death’s made such'bavock with my friends, 
I’m left, but one or two, 

And mine is not the time of life, 

For gaining friends anew. 

Rheumatic pains that seize my limb*, 
Prevent my stirring out ; 

Thus I have lost the pleasure felt, 

When 1 could walk about. 

My room is one where mU’ry’s eeira 
Presented to the view, 

Where many a chink and fractur’d pane, 
Admits the cold winds through. 

I’ve but one chair, a broken one, 

That serves me for a seat, 

A grate with fuel ill supplied, 

Affords but partial heat. 

And should I, to my landlady. 

Of grievances complain, 

She talks of cross old bachelor*, 

And I must plead in vain. 

Thus I lament my hapless fate, 

From morn to eventide, 

Or sit and think on former day*. 

At my lone fireside. 

But every thing will have an *nd, 

And when this life is past, 

Who knows but there’s a resting place, 

For Bachelors at last. H 


My brain expanda~~.my veins thrill with 

My rhapsody was interrupted. As I 
turned abruptly round, I came in collision 
with one of my Irish barbarians, who 
coolly wished the 1 top of the morning 
to me, though it must have been perfectly 
apparent to him that the sun had loug since 
passed its meridian. This was beyond 
human endurance. Fortunately the door 
was open and the stairs were near. I am 
not an indifferent boxer...thanks to John 
Hudson, the prince of American pugilists. 
The next moment my unfortunate client 
took leave of me in a veqy precipitate 
manner, performing a rotary motion down 
stairs, which seemed to facilitate his de¬ 
parture. 

Early in the morning I quitted Boston 
for Concord, from which place I passed 
thiough Vermont to the delightful village 
of Burlington, on Lake Champlain. Com¬ 
mend me to Vermont for magnificent scen¬ 
ery. There is a stream which runs into 
the Connecticut, known on the map as 
White River: and the scenery along this 
beautiful tributary is of the most imposing 
description. The banks are hedged in on 
either side by an immense range of stupen 
dous hills, some rock-ribbed, frowning, and 
crowned with sombre pines ; but many 
of them cultivated to the very top, verdant, 
fertile and so precipitous and high, that 
it is with the utmost difficulty the plough 
man pursues his hazardous task upon the 


From the American Monthly Magazine. 

adventures of a midsummer 

TOURIST. 

CHAP. 1, 

It was on a sultry afternoon in August 
that I was sitting in my office in Court- 
street poring over the last number of the 
Jurist. My solitude had a short time be¬ 
fore been invaded by an irruption of Irish 
clients, who, after boring me with a long 
detail of grievances, had left me without a 
fee. I was out of humor, and heartily tired 
of my briefless fate, and of my barren, 
mu9ty, unavailing studies. 

1 I must have some recreation,* I ex¬ 
claimed, flinging the Jurist into a corner— 

<some respite from this continual drudge¬ 
ry—some rebound from this unremitted 
tension of the faculties. Here have I been 
pent up the whole summer in this misera¬ 
ble twelve by fourteen apartment, with a 
bruised bust of 6’ieero over my desk, and 
a box of cigars, with Lucifer matches, on 
my mantle-piece. Here have I been cab¬ 
ined, cribbed, confined ; while the foam 
and the sparkles upon the blight goblet of 
existence, have been fast subsiding andj 
disappearing! The wild roses have bloom¬ 
ed, but not for me. The forests have 
heaped high their masses of foliage, but 
not to bless my sight. The streams have 
flashed, and the cataracts have roared, and 
the great sea has rolled its serried waves, 
and tossed their white feathers upon the 
beach ; but...God of nature I — I have mis¬ 
sed them all. I have lived as if they were 
not. And how inadequate has been the 
reward of my abstinence I* 

As I turned round suddenly after this 
■ensible monologue, Cicero appeared to be 
looking at me with such an impertinent 
•neer upon his lip, that I incontinently dash- 
ad my fist in his face, thereby breaking 
bis bead, and strewing my floor with the 
fragments. I then threw my principes out 


liogllicin?. JL L1ICU liucnr 

of the window ; sent the Lucifer matches^ 
to the devil ; kicked Chitty on Bills into/ 
the chimney corner; threw Coke into the 1 
coal-hole; and finished my extravagancies 
by striking together my hands, clasping 
them over my head, a la Kean, pacing 
my loom at long strides, and soliloquising 
aloud :— 

* Yes—I will leave this feud atmosphere 
these paved aud dusty streets—this black 
bole of Calcutta. I will go off on a pleas>| 
ant tour, I will. My mind is made up. 
But whither shall I go? To the White 

Hills ? No_they are too familiar. To) 

Lake George ? I may take it in my way. 
To the Sulpher Springs ? Not the season. 
To Saratoga ? Decidedly too rowdyish. 
To Winnipiseogee Lake ? Beautiful, but 
unfrequented. To Niagara ? Perhaps so. 
What think you of Quebec ? Capital ! 
I have never been there I Wolfe, Mont 
calm, Montgomery—what associations are 
connected with the place ! And then the 
St. Lawrence and Montmorenci and the 
Falls of the Chaudi&ro ! And i can visit 
Niagara on my way home. O, the exhil¬ 
aration of freedom ! I already revive. 
My bosom’e lord sits lighter on his throne 


almost impending slope. The road at the 
base of these hill*, and along the margent 
of the White River, (which is oppropriately 
named, for its waters are like crystal,) is 
extremely narrow, and in many places 
formed by the timber hurled down from 
the hills, and imbedded in the edge of the 
stream. Shall I ever forget that delicious 
journey thiough the gorge of those green 
mountains on that still slumberous after¬ 
noon, when the forests were mutely under¬ 
going the resplendent transmutation caused 
by that successful alchemist,^he frost... 
when the blue sky was unfleckered, save 
by a few pearly, translucent clouds, majes¬ 
tic in their repose...when the river poured 
its silver tribute at my feet, and the di¬ 
versified hills passed like a glorious page 
ant before my view—and nature, animate 
and inanimate, seemed instinct with the 
subdued joy of passing existence, shall I 
forget it ? 

But a truce to rhapsody, which, when 
the fit is over, strikes me as very inane 
stuff. I crossed Lake Champlain in the 
night-time—gazed on the British encamp¬ 
ment of I»le aux Noix at sunrise—landed 
soon afterwards at the little Canadian tewn 
of St. Johns—and before evening was 
safely deposited at Goodenoughs Hotel in 
Montreal. I did not remain here long. 
That same night I embarked on board the 
noble steamboat St. George, for Quebec; 
and when I issued suddenly from the cab¬ 
in the next day about noon, behold ! we 
were overshadowed by Cape Diamond, 
which rose with its impregaable battle¬ 
ments like an exhalation from the edge of 
the river. The effect was decidedly melo¬ 
dramatic. 

CHAP, tt 

It was the third day of my residence at 
Quebec, and one of those balmy, sunshiny 
days, with blue skies and soft airs, when 
the man who does not instinctively bless 
his Creator, has no music in his soul 
hired a caleche, and rode to the Falls of 
Montmorenci. My first view of the ca*~ 
cade was from the platform on the right 
side before crossing the bridge. From this 
height the effect is grand and imposing, 
and it makes the brain giddy to look down 
upon the foaming abyss, where th e pre¬ 
cipitated waters strike upon the jagged 
rocks, rolling up a cloud of fine white 
mist, on whose front a rainbow coronet is 
set by the sunshine. The falls of Montmo¬ 
renci are higher by seventy feet than Niag¬ 
ara, but they are much narrower, and the 
volume of water that sweeps over is of 
course vastly inferior. Near the foot of the 
cataract, the whole foam of the falling 
waters appears to meet like drifting snow, 

& forming two immense revolving wheels, 
to be scattered thence into spray, or sent 
lashed into froth over the bed of the tor¬ 
rent. 

Crossing the bridge I hastened to take 
a view of the falls from the opposite side ; 
and here the smooth bold sweep of the 
river, and the terrific plunge of its waters 
over the precipice, may be seen to great 
advantage. 4 The torrents smoothless ere 
it dash below* is no where moie beautiful¬ 
ly exemplified. 

The path to the foot of the falls is ex¬ 
tremely 6teep and precipitous; and as there 
are few bushes or shrubs to break your de¬ 
scent, ten chances to one, if you have the 
temerity to make the attempt, you will 
pitch down the declivity head over heels 
into the river. By dint of great precau¬ 
tion I descended in safety—got drenched 
with the fine piercing spray which is scat¬ 
tered from the cauldron of foaming waters, 
and then undertook to return... 

4 Sed revocare gradum !* 

It was in climbing the heights of Montmo- 
enci that I met with the adventure which 
was destined to be a memorable event in 
my existence. I had accomplished two- 
thirds of the ascent, and was resting with 
one footupon a small projecting 6tone, and 
the other thrust into the earth, while with 
my left hand I grasped a clump of 6tout 
looking grass when 1 heard a scream, and 
looking up, beheld a young lady, who, 
upon my veracity, was the most beautiful 
being I ever saw, endeavoring in vain to 
stop herself from being precipitated down 
the declivity. Behind her was a middle-* 
agod gentleman, who I concluded was her 


father, makiug an ineffectual attempt to 
render her assistance. Down she came, 
aud she looked to me like an angel of light 
descending from the clouds. She was 
dressed in a simple nankin riding habit, 
trimmed with green—(I recollect it as well 

as if it were yesterday)_and had on a light 

straw bonnet, which the wind had thrown 
back upon her shoulders...rather an odd 
costume for an angel, but at the same time 
not an unbecoming one, 

What was I to do ? It was very evi¬ 
dent that if I remained in the position in 
which I stood, 1 should be directly in her 
way; and then the shock of collision might 
be severe to both parties. But if I did 
not render her some assistance, she would 
in all probability have her brains dashed 
out, or be hurled into the river, or be 
bruised and disfigured in some way. But 
how could J help her ? My footing seem 
ed so unstable, that a feather wafted 
against me might send me reeling down 
the hill. How then could j sustain the 
threatened collision ? 

I had not much time for reflection. 1 
braced myself as firmly as I could upon 
the shelving ground, twined my left hand 
about the clump of grass which supported 
me, and then, with, my right arm out¬ 
stretched, gallantly awaited the descent of 
the fair creature in the nankin riding habit 
trimmed with green. Down she came, 
and I shut my eyes close, as I have seen 
people do when pulling the trigger of a 
gun pretty heavily charged. The next 
instant the shock was received, and it quiv 
©red through me like electricity. Two 
arms were thrown rather impetuously over 
my shoulders, a cloud of dark tresses brush¬ 
ed my cheek, and a gentle heart was pres¬ 
sed throbbing audibly against mine. My 
equilibrium was marvellously preserved. I 
stood the shock manfully. Like a fright' 
ened dove, the lady rested panting upon 
my shoulder. She trembled in every limb, 
and was half sinking upon her knees. Her 
black clustering curls were in awful con¬ 
trast with the marble^pallor of her forehead 
and cheek. It was with difficulty I could 
uphold her from falling. For about a min 
Jute—yes, a whole minute—we remained 
in this situation without speaking a word, 
and I could hare been contented to contin¬ 
ue in the same position for some minutes 
longer; but unfortunatey, the treacherous 
clump of grass, by which our weights were 
sustained, began to show symptoms of giv¬ 
ing way. It was being deracinated by 
inches. I gently directed the lady’s at¬ 
tention to the fact. Sne started, looked 
upon 1 me for a moment a little wild¬ 
ly, and then recovering borself, bent upon 
me a smile which I shall remember to my 
dying day. It was so ap pealingly elo¬ 
quent of gratitude, confusion, apprehension, 
and a thousand nameless and flitting emo¬ 
tions, that I gazed into her face as if I 
were scanning the features of some gorge¬ 
ous and diversified landscape, the right of 
which I was to enjoy but for a moment. 

She spoke and 1 roused myself as if from 
a trance. 

‘ Shall we not make an effort to ascend ? 

I believe I hare recovered from my ridi¬ 
culous fright ?* 

She attempted te move upward, but her 
strength was yet unequal to the effort: and 
so, with my arm about her waist, half lift¬ 
ing and half dragging her, we climbed the 
acclivity. As a faithful chronicler, I must 


Your mother was my first love; I wasfi 
her first suitor. We met some twenty* 
five years ago at Baltimore. She was a 
radiant creature. I haunted her for weeks 
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Ten Mhillings currency per year, payable at tbe 
. end of six months- If paid in advance Is 3d 

like her shadow. At last a promise of mars! wil ] le deducted. If delayed to the close of the 


riage was exchanged between us, and we' [year Is. 3d. will be added for every six months 
mutually agreed to keep our engagement’ [delay. Grain and most kinds of produce taken in 

a secret. She was seventeen , and I but a !P a y r ” ent \ 

few years older. The death of my father L J^”****" ** p0Stag9 wlllbe 


ecalled me to Georgia. We parted—Em¬ 
ily and I —and with the customary prom-j J 0 f the publishers, until arrears are paid, 
ises of fidelity. It is an old story, and 
often repeated. Circumstances forbade the 
fulfilment of my promise. I wrote often 
but learned afterwards that my letters did 
not reach her.] 1 was compelled to sail for 
Europe without seeing her. 1 could not 
ret urn till the close of the war with Eng¬ 
land 

On arriving in New York, after an 
absence of two years, a friend casually m 
formed mo that Miss Clare was engaged to 
a Mr. Berkely. I believe I did not turn 
pale, or assume a tragic stare, on hearing 
^this disagreeable news. That hope deferred, 
that maketh the heart sick, had too long 

been my portion, and I had acquired a |Daniel CampbelL Pigeon-hill, 
mastery over my feelings. I simply asked, 
i‘ Is he a good fellow that she is engaged to ? 
and satisfied with the hearty reply in the 
affirmative, I made no more inquiries re¬ 
specting her. 

4 On reaching Baltimore, I resolved upon 
calling on Miss Clare, and congratulating 
her on her prospects. I was not heartless 
but piqued; and I wished to appear to 
her as magnanimous and as little con¬ 
cerned as possible. I arrayed myself 
with care, and sallied forth to see her. She 
was not at home and I left my card. The 
next evening 1 again called. She was at home, 
was ushered into the parlour. 1 {Miss Clare 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
j Six lines and under, two grilling* for the first 
(insertion, and 6d. for every subsequent insertion. 

| Above six lines and not evceeding ten, two 
[shillings and nine pence ; every subsequent in¬ 
sertion seven pence halfpenny, 
j Above ten lines, 3d. per line for the first in¬ 
sertion, und one penny for each subsequent inset*, 
tion. 

j A liberal discount to those who advertise by 
|the year. 

| Advertisements not otherwise ordered will be 
inserted till forbid in writing and charged accor¬ 
dingly. 

STANDARD AGENTS, 


Elihu Crossett, St. Armand. 

|Dr. H. N. May, Philipsburg. 
jGalloway Ereligh, Bedford. 

Capt. Jacob Ruiter, Nelsonville, Duuhara, 
Albert Barney, P. M. Churchville. 

(Jacob Cook, P. M., Brome. 

P. H. Knowlton, Brome. 

Samuel Wood, M. P. P., Farnhatn. 
Whipple Wells, Farnham. 

Henry Boright, Sutton. 

Maj. Isaac Wilsev, Henrysburg. 

Henry Wilson, La Cole. 

Levi A. Coit, Potton. 

Capt. John Powell, Richford, Yermont. 
Nathan Hale, Troy. 

Albert Chapman, Caldwells’ Manor. 
Horace Wells, Henryville, 

Allen Wheeler, Noyan. 

Capt. Daniel Sails, parish of St, George. 
E, M. Toof, Burlington, Vt. 

Enos Bartlett, jun., East part of Sutton. 
William Keet, parish of St. Thomas, 

Persons wishing to become Subscribers to the 
Missjskoui Standard, will please to leave their 
ntfmes with any of the aeove Agents, to whom 
had arrived. 1 am very—very glad to see you.’j also, or at the office iii Frelighsburg, all payments 
II*r eyes filled with tears. I was determined )[must be made. 


would be down in a minute. I walked to the 
mirror, and as ltook off my gloves and threw 
them upon the pier table, I saw the opposite 
door opened, and a figure enter which I imme¬ 
diately recognized for your mother. Her fore¬ 
finger was on her lips...she looked very pale butj 
very beautiful—and as she faltered in her steps,' 
•he seemed to be gathering strength for a pain¬ 
ful interview, I turned, and advanced to meet 
her. j 

4 Oh’Horace—I had—heard...th-th«»that you 


not to betray any emotion, and taking her handil 

.‘it ' 


confess that I was unnecessarily long in 
getting to the top; but then I expiessed 
so much apprehension lest she should fa¬ 
tigue herself, and enjoined the necessity of 
so much caution in stepping, that she seem¬ 
ed reconciled to the delay. Her father re¬ 
ceived her at the top of the height, and 
kissing her, led her to the trunk of an over¬ 
thrown tree, and directed her to sit down 
He then approached me, grasped my hand 
in both of his, and expressed his acknow 
ledgenients in a manner so cordial and 
heartfelt, that he almost persuaded me in 
to the belief, that I had performed an act 
which, to say the least, would entitle me 
to receive a gold medal from the Humane 
Society 

We exchanged cards; his bore the words, 
Mr. Tarleton, of Georgia ;’ and mine told 
him that I rejoiced in the name of 4 Horace 
Berkely.* 

4 Berkely ? Berkely ?’ muttered Mr. 
Tarleton in an interrogatory tone. 4 Any 
relation to the Berkleys of Albany ? 

4 A branch of the family is, I believe, 
settled there, but I am from Boston.* 

4 And your father’s name was-?’ 

4 William,* 

* And your mother was from-?* 

• Maryland.’ 

4 And her maiden name was-. ?* 

4 Emily Clare.’ 

4 Ah, yes !’ exclaimed Mr. Tarleton, 
taking off his hat, and turning his forehead 
to the cool breeze— 4 Emily Clare ! sweet, 
sweet Emily Clare !’ 

4 Tell me,* he said, grasping my hand, 
and half averting his face, 4 tell me, does 
your mother live ?* 

4 Alas, I have been an orphan these ton 
years, ‘ 

Mr. Tarleton dropped my hand, walked 
a few paces ahead of me, aud taking up a 
pebble, pretended all at once to be absorbed 
in taking a fatal aim at a little sparrow, 
which was hopping about a few rods dis¬ 
tant. 

He suddenly turned however, threw the 
pebble in an opposite direction, and com'* 
ing back to the spot where I stood, smiled 
faintly, and said... 4 Horace Berkely, you 
should have been my son.* 

4 Sir.?’ 

Yes, I mean what I say. Hear me, 
and then tell mo if you are at all sur- 


with Pariasan gallantry, I remarked, that 
was indeed flattering to find that Miss Clare had 
not quite forgotten me after ao long an absence.’ 

We sat down on the *ola. I conversed with 
infinite pleasantry—told Emily a variety of old 
adventure* which had befallen me...and after ma« 
king myself unusually agreeable, I broke out with 
— 4 By the way, Mis* Clare, they tell me you are 
engaged. Est-il vral ? Every body say* it is a 
fact. * 

4 She bent her dark eyes on me for a moment 
with a look of pathetic and mournful surprise : 
and then, in low accents, replied, 4 What every 
body says must be true.’ I rattled on in the most 
reckless manner imaginable, as beys whistle in 
passing through a grave-yard, to conceal their 
terror. In the course of my extravigance, I made 
her promise to name her first boy aiterme ; and 
assured her, if ever 1 had a daughter, she should 
be christened Emily. I rose to take my leave. 
The next morning 1 was to depart for Georgia, 
not to return north again for years. 

4 I took my hat, and with cool formality, said, 
* Good evening, Miss Clare.’ 

She followed me into the entry. I opened the 
street-door. I turned to take a last look. She 
was actually sobbing with grief, and her face was! 
buried in both her hand*. I walked back towards' 
her. 1 took her hand in mine: I parted the! 
dark curls from her forehead ; I implanted one 
fervent kiss upon her lips, and exclaimed, 4 Dear¬ 
est ! farewell for ever—you will never see me 
I more. God bless you !’ I left he*, aud she sunk 
almost prostrate upon the stairs. I darted from 
the house and never saw her more 1 But it seems 
that neither of us forgot our promise.* 

There was an awkward pause of nearly a min 
ute after Mr. Tarleton had finished his story. 
He passed his handkerchief hurriedly across his 
eyes, and then apologising for holding me by the 
button so long with a love-sick talc, he said, 

4 Come, Horace, let me introduce you to my 
daughter Emily. See—she is lashing the flies 
with her riding whip, and is evidently in a pet 
with me for prosing to you so unconscionably.’ 

(Continued.) 
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Bushel* St. Ubes SALT 
general assoi tmant of 

Dry Goods, 

Groceries, Hardware, 
Crockery, Iron, Nails, 

Oil, Glass, ^c. &c., 

Ju*t r***iv*d and f#r sals by 

RUSSELL & ROBERTS. 


prised at the emotion which I apprehend ?fc na v ve * Wo ®l* avera 8 c <l ualit y 

! sh.? - .7 lownship5 - 

oherbrooae, May 10, 1736. 


I have betrayed at this eclaircissement, 


J ust Ileoeived, 

30 chests Y. H. Tea 
25 do. II. S. do 
15 do. Souchang do 
10 do. Hyson do. 

25 Bags Bio Coffee, 

25 Kegs Tobacco, 

15 Boxes .Saunders Caven¬ 
dish do. 

6 Kegs Ladies Twist do. 

20 Bags Pepper and Pimento, 
40 Matts Capia, 

2 Tons Trinedad Sugar, 
2,000 Wt. Double Refined 
Loaf Sugar, 


NEW YORK & MONTREAL 

FURS! 

Otter, South Sea. .Seal, Nutre, 
.Seal and Jenett Caps, Boas, 
Ruffs, Tippets, Jenett Collars 
and Gloves, Buffalo Robes, 

&*. Ac. &c., for«ale’by 

W.W. SMITH. 

Misslskoul Bay, Dec. 6th, 1S3G. V2—*• 


Menots 
Lisbon Malt! 

SALT, —also— 

a heavy Stock of general 

! Merchandize, 

and f*rsale Wholesale & Retail by ttH. 

| W. W. 

| il/issiskoui Bay, 23d Nov.,1830. 

NEW STORE 


AND 


T 

jby Geo, 


wnd a variety of articles not enumerated.for sal 
L W. W. SMITH. 


by 


Dec. 6,1836. 


V2—35t 



Cash for Wool! 

NOTICE 

JTShereby’giventhat two shillingscurrency per who will continue the Business, 
J*- pound will be paid at the Factory of the 
British American Land Company at Sherbrooke, 1 


Mew Finn! 

HE suits.fibers have t«ken ‘fLc'cmd'* 1 
Cooksvill., St. Armand, form. rec ,it 

Dry CJ-oods, 

Groceries, Crockery 
and Hardware, ' 

Salt, Glass, Nails, ttc 

3,8-' 

jl .1 _ tu. Pithllr. are iespe 

ived i° 


Stor*. 

duced prices. The Public aie g 

t.d toealland examine for tbem^ ^ 

“ROBERTS 


Ashes and most 1 
exchange for Goods at fair P* l< 

A. & H. 


Ceeksville, Dec. 6, 


T' 


Notice. 

HE Coportnership heretofoie ^ firlD 0 i 
tween the undersigned, under 

Gilmor, Gordon & 

at Granby village, and 

Gordon, Gilmor & 

at Abbotsford, was dissolved on 6th 
i last, by mutual consent. All aceoun * 
to said firms, will be settled by 

F. C. Gilmor & Co- 


febrort 

relative 


the pro-' 

V—7 


at Granltf vil * 

J6 ' FRANCIS C.GlEMOR^jj ? 

G. M A1TL AND GORV \ 
WILLIAM NLiDSOlN. r 
Gianby Tillage, 13th March, 1^' * 















































































































































































































































































